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RUSSIA'S FOUR CHANCES FOR A SEAPORT 

The present-day ferment in the troubled land of Czar Nicholas 
II, is apt to make the world forget a Russian characteristic; it 
might also be written the Russian characteristic. To put the 
statement another way, modern readers, perhaps naturally, have 
their attention centred on the social side of the Slav make-up 
rather than on what may be termed the international side. 
That the people (concerning whom we usually think of the in- 
dividual units of that mighty mass of one hundred and forty- 
six million souls and more) should merge into a self-governing 
nation is uppermost in mind, to the forgetting or ignoring of 
that nation as it now stands in relation to its world neighbors,— 
in the main expressed only by a (minority) bureaucracy, to be 
sure, yet, none the less, definitely expressed. 

If in Russia's past history there is one thing more noticeable 
than another, it is the consistent, constant, unwavering, march 
of her government towards any goal once decided upon. In this 
the vast empire of to-day differs essentially from all the other 
great empires of history. It is not due to the initiative and 
conquering genius of any one controlling mind ; it is not another 
agglomeration of territories such as Alexander or Napoleon 
bound together with the cords of their personalities. Nor is it 
the result of an almost hodge-podge growth, as is the mighty 
British Empire of 1909. This sum-total of one-seventh of the 
land surface of the globe, which we call Russia, is the consum- 
mation of a centuries-old scheme of expansion, never once lost 
sight of. Arminius Vambery, the Hungarian traveller, who 
has studied Asia for quite half of his long life; Lord Curzon, 
than whom there lives no sounder authority upon all things 
which have to do with "the cradle of the nations;" the late 
Charles Emory Smith, who, as American Minister at the court 
of St. Petersburg, watched developments there at first hand, — 
these are but three of those warranted to speak on the subject, 
who insist upon this great central fact: the unwserving unity 
of Russian aims. 

Thus, since the twelfth century, czars and ministers have 
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come and gone. The political schemes of contiguous countries 
have changed with the years. But Russia herself has never 
once faltered in her search for an ice-free seaport. Behind all 
the more immediate causes of "the recent unpleasantness" in 
the Far East, lay this 700-year-old policy, as the just-published 
chapters from General Kuropatkin amply bear out ; and however 
the events of to-day and to-morrow may delay the present con- 
tinuance of that search, nothing is to be more certainly expected 
than that the day after to-morrow will find Russia (no matter 
how she then may be constituted politically) once more taking 
up her march towards a roadstead, open and unblocked by ice. 

In this the empire of the Peters and Ivans, the Alexanders 
and Nicholases will be acting only as an impartial observer must 
consider her absolute right. It is a recognized axiom in modern 
statecraft that the confines of no country may properly be con- 
sidered as fixed till all its provinces have free access to a com- 
mercial seaboard. This granted, the conclusion is unavoidable 
that the frontiers of Russia are yet to be modified. 

The ancient state of the Czars, dating to 862, when Rurik 
laid its foundations at Novgorod, has never been possessed of 
an ice-free port ; a port, that is, which for a great part of the 
twelve months is free enough from ice to allow reasonably easy 
navigation. Seven hundred years ago, when the second and 
third Basils sat upon the mediaeval throne of Moscow, their flag 
flew at Archangel and Riga, the one, of the same latitude as 
Behring's Strait, ice-locked three-fourths of every calendar; the 
other, though lying 800 miles to the south and west, being but 
little better. The founding of St. Petersburg in 1703 brought 
no relief, and when the Black Sea ports (years later) became 
actualities, lo ! there was the gate of the Dardenelles soon to be 
closed to full maritime freedom. 

In 1555 chance, masquerading under the guise of the Uralian 
patriarch Kaid Ediger, had pointed Ivan the Terrible eastward 
in his search for this ice-free port, but that adventure has now 
been ended by defeat at the hands of the once-despised Japan- 
ese. Okhotsh, on the sea of that name, won by the soldier sub- 
jects of Alexis (1650), was worse than Riga. Vladivostok, 
occupied in i860, still lay a good 250 miles to the north of the 
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line which may be drawn between the 37th and 38th parallels 
to indicate the ice-line. Port Arthur, resulting from the 
shameless international bargain by which Japan was ousted 
from the Liao-Tung Peninsula in 1895, and the succeeding 
"lease" of the land from helpless China, promised well, but 
failed of its promises. 

Then Russia's eyes rested upon Fusan, at the southern end of 
Korea and quite 200 miles below the ice-line. But Korea was 
not to be Russianized. Port Arthur and Mukden and the Sea 
of Japan decided that, probably once and for all. Three cen- 
turies and a half had failed to find an ice-free port in Europe; 
three centuries and a half have failed of the same purpose in 
Asia. To-day Russia is as much shut off from that legitimate 
goal of all nations as ever she was. Yet, if the axiom already 
referred to holds true, — where is she now to turn? 

Four possibilities present themselves: 

(1) She may conclude with her recent foes a treaty which 
shall allow her full maritime privileges at some Pacific port, 
convenient to her Trans-Siberian road ; 

(2) She may be able to arrange with Mohammed Ali the 
Russophile Shah now struggling with his subjects, for a port 
on the north coast of the Persian Gulf, reached by a railway 
line southward through the Caucasus ; 

(3) She may be able to complete some give-and-take bargain 
with regenerated Turkey, which shall open up another chance 
at the Mediteranean ; or 

(4) She may reach some arrangement with new-born Norway, 
by which the north Atlantic will again become for her a possi- 
bility. 

In each case, more obstacles are to be foreseen than assist- 
ances, though it is to be born in mind that the united influences 
of the European Powers, against each forward move on Russia's 
part, is by no means now to be counted upon as has been the 
case during the memory of living man. The recent war in the 
Far East has resulted, among other things, in a decided change 
in this one-time solid front against Russian advance. It is be- 
ginning to be realized that the northern people's demand for a 
port, adapted to wide commercial use, is legitimate. This is 
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not to say that Russia will find positive assistance in any of the 
moves here suggested; it is rather to imply that she will no 
longer find opposed to her the politically unanswerable argu- 
ment of the vis major. 

To look a little more closely at the four schemes suggested, 
one may promptly dismiss the first as at least practically beyond 
the probable. No roadstead will answer Russia's needs to the 
north of Port Arthur, which has already proved inadequate, and 
to look to the south is to look in Korea. That one-time 
"Hermit Land" is not only very near Japan, it has become 
actually Japanese, and no one expects the Mikado's advisers to 
present his late enemies with any foothold which in years to 
come could be turned to baneful use against the ambitious 
future of busy little Nippon. Moreover, so lately as the 
summer of 1907, Russia and Japan supplemented the Ports- 
mouth treaty with an agreement covering all the moot questions 
centering in their own corner of the eastern world, and Russia 
finds in that document no faintest hint that she is to be given 
anything even distantly approaching such Pacific port rights as 
she must covet. 

The Persian Gulf seems equally barred against her. The 
Anglo-Russian "Agreement," signed in the September of 1907 
by Earl Grey and Baron Izvolsky, in that third of it which deals 
with the venerable autocracy of the Shahs, makes no mention 
of the Gulf. It delimits two "spheres of influence," and a so- 
called neutral zone in which these two giant neighbors of Persia 
shall peacefully struggle for ultimate mastery, but not a word is 
set down regarding that inland ocean which is believed to hold 
so important a place in both the commerce and strategy of the 
future. None the less surely is it denied to Russia. "His 
Majesty's government," said Earl Grey in the House of Com- 
mons, soon after the convention had become an international 
fact, "will continue its direct efforts for the preservation of the 
status quo in the Gulf and the maintainance of British trade 
there, as it has for more than an hundred years." Signed codi- 
cils could be no plainer. Russia is strong with Persia ; an im- 
mense per cent of the finances of the country are in the hands of 
Russian bankers, and AH Mirza is known to feel more than a 
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little friendly towards his big brother to the north. But the 
"Russia-in-Asia" slogan has not yet lost its ominous sound in 
British ears, and it is not to be expected that "the bear that 
walks like a man" will be allowed to make his lair on the coast 
just west of Baluchistan, with command of what in a few years 
more will become "the short route to India," — by rail across 
Asiatic Turkey to Basras, and thence through the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian Sea. 

The third and fourth proposals seem more probable. Be it 
granted that Russia must have proper port facilities (and, to 
repeat, Europe is really beginning to grant that): these two 
routes seem most reasonable. That to the north, across the top 
of Norway, would mean the least shifting of the present Conti- 
nental balance, which is a matter much to be desired ; only the 
coolest heads and steadiest hands may tamper with the 
European scales without world-wide calamity following. It will 
at once be suggested that the treaty signed in the November of 
1907 by Norway, Russia, France, Germany and England, guar- 
anteeing the neutrality and political integrity of the land of 
King Haakon VII would preclude any such possibility. Not 
necessarily. Norway may not sell or lease an Atlantic port 
without the permission of the other powers signatory to the 
agreement, — but such permission is not to be ranked with the 
impossibilities of present-day politics. In connection with this 
suggestion — and ever bearing in mind what has been said of 
Russia's relentless pursuit of any goal once determined upon — 
what weight is to be given the fact, not long ago reported, that 
Russian troops and engineers were installed in barracks just 
across the Czar's line from Lygenfiord, engaged in railroad 
building? 

Norway, too, well might win for herself equivalents richly 
worth the right-of-way strip which would be considerably under 
one hundred miles in length, measured west from Russia's present 
farthest northwestern frontier. In such a contingency, Narvik, 
not only Norway's but the world's northernmost open harbor of 
considerable size, would almost indubitably be the port aimed 
at. There are Swedes who fear that Norway, having become 
an independent kingdom, would be unable to repel an attempt 
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on the part of Russia to conquer it by way of Narvik, and that 
Russia, having once gained a foothold on the peninsula, might 
"bag" Sweden, too. According, however, to Hugo Ganz, who 
recently visited the region, such fears are futile. The mountain 
roads from this harbor, he declares, are impregnable, being cut 
largely out of the sides of the precipitous rock and only just 
wide enough for two wagons to pass. A single regiment, with 
a few guns, could defend such a defile for months. 

The third of the possibilities stated — one would almost write 
it as the one nearest probability — has twice been brought close 
to public attention during 1908. First, in the spring, Austria 
announced her intention of building a railway south-east 
through the Novibazar district and Macedonia to Salonika, at 
the head of the ^Egean Sea, and instantly Russia replied: "If 
you do, I shall build at right-angles with you, and hitch the 
Danube to the Adriatic. " Neither road will soon be built, if 
the political barometer is to be trusted, but nothing else could 
so clearly have pointed both Russia's still-cherished ice-free- 
port plan, and this chance of finding it on the Mediterranean 
itself. 

With the summer came a change in the Turkish situation 
which, to all present seeming, is of primary and permanent 
importance. The national constitution, suspended after three 
months of futile life in 1876, at the coup d'etat which cast the 
unfortunate Murad V into prison and set the unspeakable Abdul 
Hamid on the throne whence he has since misruled, has been 
restored, thanks to the clever activities of the "Young Turks" 
party. If time proves this to be, in very truth, the establish- 
ment of actual self-government; if the better classes of the 
Turkish people, in deed as well as name, are to have real voice 
in directing their country's destinies, abroad and at home, then 
it is well within the bounds of possibility that they may find it 
to their national advantage to enter into some "give-and-take" 
bargain with long-balked Russia, by which she may gain ac- 
cess to Southern waters. This is yet, of course, scarcely more 
than a matter of academic speculation, affairs in the Near East 
are in a state too far from settled to count upon, but the promise 
of the probability of such an outcome is excellently good. 
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Wherever and whenever and however the geographical change 
may come, by which the land of the Czars (though it then be a 
constitutional monarchy, or even a republic) is to win its tardy 
way to a seaport legitimately its right, that change is, sooner or 
later, inevitable. Some such advance — somehow — sometime 
— may be counted upon. 

Warwick James Price. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



